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Palestine and the United Nations 


With the Palestine issue at last on its agenda the 
United Nations faces a severe test of its author- 
ity and efficacy. Let us look at the setting. 


The United Nations committee of inquiry on Palestine 
is holding its first official meeting at Lake Success. The 
appointed representatives of Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru. 
Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia have commenced work 
on the difficult task of finding equitable settlement of that 
bitter controversy. 

By a final vote of 46 to 7 the United Nations Assembly 
created a Special Committee of eleven smaller “neutral” 
states, under terms of reference which accord it “the 
widest powers to ascertain and record factgmand to in- 
vestigate all questions and issues relevant té the problem 
of Palestine.” The Committee is determining its own 
procedure. It will conduct investigations in Palestine and 
elsewhere and receive testimony from the mandatory 
(Great Britain), from representatives of the Palestine 
population (both Arab and Jewish), from governments, 
organizations and individuals, as it may deem necessary 
and in such form as it deems useful. Its recommenda- 
tions “for the solution of the problem of Palestine” are 
to be submitted to the Secretary General not later than 
September 1. 

In the main this action follows the recommendation of 
the United States delegation: the Big Five are excluded 
from membership on the Special Committee and the 
terms of reference are broad. The United States took 
the position that the investigation should be the United 
Nations’ own, fresh and as far as possible completely dis- 
interested, and that it should not be circumscribed by in- 
structions on specific points. It was felt that specifics 
would prove limiting by giving an impression of special 
emphasis. To the seven states proposed by the Ameri- 
cans four were added—Australia, Guatemala, India and 
Yugoslavia. It is generally felt that the balance of the 
Committee is as fair as might be. 

In spite of United States opposition the following para- 
graph was included in the instructions: “The Special Com- 
mittee shall give most careful consideration to the religious 
interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism and Christianity.” 
The Americans thought this implicit in any approach to 
the question since it is explicit in the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate. At no time during the discussion did 
the United States representatives give any definite indi- 
cation of attitude on the substance of the Palestine 
problem. 


Great Britain’s Reservation 
Public misconceptions have been apparent regarding 
the United Nations discussion of Britain’s recommenda- 
tion on Palestine. There was confusion regarding the 
question which was before the Assembly and Britain’s 
relation to it. 


The British request to the United Nations was made 
under Article 10 of the United Nations Charter, which 
provides that “the General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope of the present 
Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any 
organ provided for in the present Charter, and . . . may 
make recommendations to the Members of the United 
Nations or to the Security Council or to both on any 
such question or matters.” The United Nations was 
asked to place “the question of Palestine” on the agenda 
of the next regular session of the General Assembly 
(which will convene September 16) to receive Britain’s 
report on her mandate, and “to make recommendations, 
under Article 10 of the Charter, concerning the future 
government of Palestine.” In order to permit preliminary 
study a special session was requested for the purpose of 
“constituting and instructing a special committee to pre- 
pare for the consideration” of that question. 

It should be noted that, whatever may be their intention 
when making their report, the British Government so far 
have not offered to surrender the mandate. They have 
asked for advice. They seek from the United Nations, 
successor to the League of Nations, that advice—moral 
support or censure—which under the League was pro- 
vided by the Permanent Mandates Commission. 


It has been stated freely that the British are not pre- 
pared to abide by the recommendations of the United 
Nations should such recommendations fail to coincide 
with British policy. As the role of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission was advisory and not supervisory, 
policy being evolved in discussion and compliance with 
advice being voluntary, so in the United Nations all par- 
ticipation is, and can be, only voluntary. To be useful 
advice must be tuned to the possibilities in the situation. 
Britain does not commit herself in advance to carry out 
any recommendation regardless of whether or not it takes 
account of realities. Sir Alexander Cadogan has said that 
Britain cannot in advance undertake alone to impose a 
settlement she does not approve and which may require 
the use of force, that if lives must be expended in the 
enforcement of such a decision they must not be the lives 
of Britons alone. That is, a United Nations decision 
that calls for force must be supported by United Nations 
force. 
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United Nations Power 


There has been misunderstanding regarding the lines of 
action that are open to the United Nations, arising ap- 
parently from confusion regarding the essential nature of 
that body. The United Nations is not, of course, a world 
government wielding sovereign power over member states. 
It is a cooperative body of states whose authority is rooted 
in the assent of nations and the prestige of its own impar- 
tial justice. It has no land of which it can dispose. 
Hence such an action as that of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations meeting in Atlantic City calling upon 
“the United Nations to grant Palestine as a homeland to 
the Jewish people” (New York Times, May 19) is based 
on a misapprehension, 

Mr. Herschel V. Johnson, in the opening statement of 
the United States delegation, said: “It will be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to enforce any decision which 
does not rally the support of most of the peoples of the 
world.” This was recognition of the actual situation and 
of the United Nations role in it. Walter Lippmann, in 
the Herald Tribune of May 3, commented (1) that a de- 
cision is necessary since all claims cannot be satisfied, 
(2) that it will have to be enforced since no decision will 
be voluntarily accepted by all concerned, and (3) that it 
must be a decision susceptible of enforcement by the 
United Nations in its present stage of development. 

From this it would follow that a decision that would 
require the employment of military power to crush large- 
scale resistance is out of the question. Moreover, in the 
present situation among the great powers the idea of in- 
ternational administration in Palestine is “utopian” in 
Mr. Lippmann’s view. (He thinks the only solution en- 
forceable by the United Nations is partition, the “guaran- 
tee of a lawful political boundary line,” but that is a mat- 
ter of “substance” and as such does not concern us—or 
the General Assembly—until the Special Committee has 
reported.) Since complete justice to all parties is impos- 
sible, Mr. Lippmann concludes that “the practical measure 
of justice” is “how much force is needed to carry out the 
solution.” That, however, is something which only the 
event can show and its careful calculation in advance is 
the job of the Special Committee. 


The Arab Position 


Throughout the Assembly and committee sessions the 
Arab states sought to obtain, first, immediate considera- 
tion in full session of Palestinian independence as an 
Arab state and the rescinding of the mandate, and second, 
instruction to the Special Committee that its recommenda- 
tions should contemplate such early independence. The 
Arab delegations held the Balfour Declaration and the 
Palestine Mandate to be illegal because inconsistent with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations which authenti- 
cated the right of self-determination of nations. They 
feel that delay serves the Zionist purpose of swelling the 
Jewish population, now entering (legally) at the rate of 
18,000 a year. They insist upon independence while the 
Arabs still hold the majority in order that they may con- 
trol immigration and prevent what they call a “creeping 
invasion.” 

The Arab states also fought hard to prevent the link- 
ing of the plight of displaced persons in Europe with the 
question of Palestine’s future government, holding such 
connection to be entirely spurious. They have indicated 
their willingness to accept an equitable proportion of 
Jewish refugees in other Arab countries but they hold 
that Palestine has already accepted them in number all 


out of proportion to her size. They protest that the in- 
clusion in the instructions to the Committee concerning 
its investigation of the words “and wherever it may deem 
useful” constitutes an implicit linking of the world prob- 
lem of refugees with the local problem of Palestine. 

The Arabs refuse partition. They do not believe that 
any settlement will in fact contain Jewish expansion ex- 
cept one that guarantees Arab control of Jewish entry 
into Palestine. 

A suggestion by the delegate from India that, while the 
Arabs of Palestine are not free to take the question of the 
mandate’s legality to the Court of International Justice 
such action is available to the Arab states, opened an in- 
teresting line of conjecture. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether such an application would be entertained by 
the Court, or that it could reach any decision that could 
be made to stick. Law is a different matter from the 
fundamental principles of justice. It is not self-existent, 
but is founded on order that has been already developed 
in the status quo. International law, similarly, is founded 
on order in the international status quo. Before such or- 
der as we have was established chaos prevailed, and that 
order was imposed largely by conquest. The Palestine 
Mandate was the outcome of conquest by the Allies. It 
was voluntarily substituted for the outright annexation 
that had been renounced by the conquerors. That was 
part of the process of bringing order out of chaos, an 
order upon which law could rest. If no statute yet exists 
by which the legality of an innovation established by in- 
ternational agreement, such as the Mandate System, can 
be tested, the Arabs have followed the only feasible course 
in seeking annulment of the Mandate by the process which 


established j 
A The Zionist Strategy 


The Zionist position was presented with much less in- 
transigence than prior publicity portended. In spite of 
the expressed bitterness toward Britain and the terrorism 
in Palestine, the responsible Zionist leaders, it would 
seem, would not choose an immediate termination of the 
Mandate, which provides the legal basis of their case. 
They want an independent state eventually but would 
consider independence premature until they have achieved 
a majority in Palestine as a whole. Permission to enter 
is the crucial point for their purpose. Partition now 
would mean a small Jewish state and a permanent limit 
on the area open to Jewish immigration. They would 
probably accept partition if they cannot obtain more but 
they aspire to build a Jewish majority state of Palestine, 
including Trans-Jordan. 

The Zionists sought eagerly to have included in the 
Special Committee’s instructions the study of displaced 
persons in Europe. This is the emotional and humane, 
as distinguished from the legal, basis of their case. 


The Soviet Union 


The view of the U.S.S.R. delegation was summarized 
by Andrei A. Gromyko. He recognized that the two peo- 
ples, Arabs and Jews, each “has its historical roots in 
Palestine,” and the country has become “the native land” 
of both. Neither history nor existing conditions justify 
ignoring the lawful rights of either, and “the Soviet Union 
delegation concludes that the lawful interests both of the 
Jewish and of the Arab peoples of Palestine can be de- 
fended in a proper manner only by the creation of one 
dual, democratic Arab-Jewish state.” An alternative so- 
lution, he said, would be partition, to be applied only if a 
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dual state should be “unrealizable on account of the de- 
terioration of relations between Jews and Arabs.” 

On May 20 the Herald Tribune commented editorially 
that commitment of the Soviet Union to “‘a position closely 
parallel to that of the Anglo-American commission and 
of most sincere opinion in both Britain and America” had 
“opened for the first time the possibility of an all-round 
and roughly equitable solution.” It is obvious, the Tribune 
continued, that neither the United States nor Britain 
would enforce a settlement displeasing to the Arabs while 
the Soviet Union remained free to exploit Arab animosi- 
ties against the Western powers. The Soviet commit- 
ment, it said, has changed the picture. 

It should be noted, however, that the Soviet delegation 
maintained a noticeable balance. The Arabs were sup- 
ported in their demand for immediate termination of the 
mandate and for immediate full discussion of indepen- 
dence. The Zionists were supported in their request to be 
heard. Their interest in “the question of Palestine and 
the future structure of that country” was declared to be 
“comprehensible and completely justified.” The British 
were described as the only source of much of the needed 
information and hence to be consulted. On the other hand, 
the Soviet provisional acceptance of the idea of partition 
shocked the Arabs; the priority accorded the proposal for 
a dual state which under present conditions must be an 
Arab state distressed the Zionists; and the British re- 
ceived implicit criticism in the Soviet insistence upon ter- 
mination of the mandate. The U.S.S.R. would appear 
still to have avoided tipping its hand to any one of the 
protagonists and, whatever may be the recommendation 
of the Special Committee and the final decision of the 
— to have kept its foot inside the Middle Eastern 
door. 


“Austerity” Too Comes High 


IVorld Report* on May 6 reported that British total ex- 
penditures for personal consumption last year were the 
highest on record. Spending on luxuries is abnormal 
while that on necessities remains below normal. But 
necessities are unobtainable and the lower quality of goods 
negates any rise in living standard, although the purchas- 
ing power of the majority of the people is about 25 per 
cent above the prewar level. It seems clear that a redis- 
tribution of consumption and of income is taking place. 
A table that accompanies the article indicates a 59 per cent 
increase over 1938 in expenditure for entertainment and 
increases in spending on communication services, travel, 
books and periodicals, tobacco and alcoholic beverages, in 
that order on a descending scale. While an increase of 
six per cent appears in spending on rent and utilities that 
on private motoring, durable and other household goods, 
clothing, miscellaneous goods and services, and food has 
decreased at rates running from 44 per cent down to two 
per cent. 

Britain’s national income is slightly below the wartime 
peak—4.4 per cent below 1945—and only 68 per cent 
above 1938, with no prospect of improvement for 1947. 
The national income of the United States, in contrast, last 
year slightly topped that of 1945 and was more than dou- 
ble the prewar figure. Price inflation accounts for much 
of the increase in both countries. 

In the important matter ‘of production, while the British 


1 Summarized by permission of WVorld Report, an independent 
weekly magazine on world affairs published at Washington, D.C. 
Copyright 1947 United States News Publishing Corporation. 
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output in 1946 dropped nine per cent from the wartime 
peak and the United States’ 15 per cent, Britain is only 
17 per cent above 1938 while the United States is 50 per 
cent above. This country, moreover, carries on out of her 
own resources and has a surplus to export. Britain last 
year borrowed in resources six times the 1938 amount. 
She consumes five per cent more than she produces and 
borrows resources to the tune of $4,000,000 a day. Her 
ratio of per capita debt to per capita income is nearly three 
to one; that of this country is 1.5 to one. 

The share of output which goes to the Government— 
in peacetime usually about one-sixth—was 15 per cent in 
Britain in 1938, over 50 in the peak war years, and 28 in 
1946. The corresponding United States figures are 17, 
30 and 30. The prospect of future decrease is brighter in 
America. The curve of the consumers’ share has been 
almost identical—in England 73, 50 and 64 per cent, in 
the United States 70, 50 and 65. The course of individual 
savings is similar. In Britain savings from private in- 
comes after taxes were 7 per cent in 1938, 21 at the war 
peak, and now 8 per cent; the United States figures are 
& per cent in 1938, 28 in 1944, and 12 in 1946 (9.5 per cent 
on an annual basis at the end of 1946). In both countries 
gross capital formation is recovering. 

30th wages and income from property before taxes were 
higher in Britain in 1946 than before the war, 7+ per cent 
in wages and 85 per cent in private income. Between 1938 
and 1946 total private income rose 80 per cent. After 
taxes, however, the figure was only 59. Variation in the 
weight of taxation resulted in an increase in the proportion 
that wages bear to total private income after taxes of from 
39 to 44 per cent, and a decrease in the property income 
ratio of from 37 to 33 per cent. Incomes in excess of 
$24,000, of which before the war there were 7,000, now 
number 45. Where 105,000 incomes over $8,000 ac- 
counted for 10.3 per cent of all private income before 
taxes and 7.2 per cent after taxes, now 132,000 such in- 
comes account for 6.5 per cent before and 3.3 per cent 
after taxes. { 


Political Extremism Dangerous in Europe 


Since our issue of February 15 was published an ex- 
cellent review of resistance and political parties in Europe 
has appeared in the Political Science Quarterly? It is 
based on research carried on by Gabriel A. Almond of 
Brooklyn College under a demobilization fellowship 
granted by the Social Science Research Council. In the 
light of accelerating crisis in French and Italian politics 
the description is disturbing. 

Mr, Almond notes that into the prewar crisis of liberal- 
ism the Nazi occupation injected the ultimate test of po- 
litical faith, “the willingness to risk life.” Many right 
wing elements found little difficulty in adjusting both 
then and after the victory reversal. Some conservative 
individuals and groups were led by religious and patriotic 
faith into the resistance. The liberal democratic element 
in spite of its revolutionary heritage “lacked a militant 
faith in their capacity to solve the problems of the present,” 
and to a great extent remained passive in face of what 
seemed to be prohibitive risks. An outstanding exception 
was in Italy where liberal and democratic faith had been 
sharpened into a “fighting movement” by twenty years’ 
experience of fascism. 

The Socialists did fight and their list of martyrs and 


2“The Resistance and the Political Parties in Western Europe,” 
March, 1947, pp. 27ff. 
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heroes is impressive, second only to that of the Commu- 
nists. But they were out-maneuvered by the Communists 
who readily understood that “political strength may be 
gained by losing lives.”” Communists accept “an unequiv- 
ocal subordination of individual and private values to 
the aims of the organization” whereas the Socialist, sub- 
scribing to many values, “rejects the claims of any politi- 
cal group or party which reaches out for his whole person 
and soul.” 

The left religious movements, animated by faith in the 
dignity and brotherhood of man, were militant and strong 
out of proportion to their numbers. They “provided the 
kernel around which the Vatican has constructed its post- 
war policy of offsetting the gains of communism through 
the development of broad-mass, somewhat left-oriented 
parties which could fill the vacuum left by the decline of 
the older right-wing and liberal groups.” 

Fascist dictatorships and underground movements arose 
out of liberalism’s decline. The collapse of fascism and 
the underground victory have brought to the fore the typi- 
cal three-party system of postwar western Europe. It 
already gives much evidence of instability. The threat of 
communism has revivified the right and further weakened 
moderate socialism, 

Mr. Almond finds central in Europe's politics the fact 
that the nations are no longer “the real masters of their 
fate.” Power is gone from the old strongholds and “is 
now concentrated on the periphery—in Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain, and in a different way in the 
Vatican.” Two strong elements—Communist and Chris- 
tian—gain power from external support. 

Communist parties have showed two “primary policy 
trends: patriotism and moderation.” Revolutionary aims, 
as we noted in our earlier article, have been set aside in 
favor of limited objectives and national cooperation. It 
was on this basis that their impressive electoral support 
was gained. It puts limitations, however, not only on na- 
tional Communist parties in western Europe but to some 
extent on Russian foreign policy. Mass parties must be 
allowed some independence and they suffer some sacrifice 
in clarity of aim and swiftness of action. What has not 
been sufficiently noted is “the probable dependence of 
their size on the continuation of the tactic” of moderation. 

The make-up and size of the Christian parties is simi- 
larly deceptive. The Catholic-Protestant, conservative- 
progressive coalitions were produced by the Communist 
threat. They “have two leaderships—one open and one 
more or less concealed,” the former progressive in ten- 
dency and the latter acting as a brake. Breadth of sup- 
port here, also, hampers movement. 

Although it would seem to be reassuring that both 
Communist and Christian parties are held to moderation, 
the tensions and rigidities are very grave. “The trend of 
the electorates in France and Italy to the extreme left and 
extreme right does not point in the direction of a genuine 
European pacification, to say nothing of a stable democ- 
ratization.” This bipolarization defines the problems of 
American foreign policy, which call for “a clarity of aim 
and resoluteness of will rarely attained in American 
democracy at peace.” 


Essentials of Peace 
War and Human Nature,’ pamphlet No. 125 in the 
Public Affairs series, prepared by Sylvanus M. Duvall, 


8 Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 


should be studied by all individuals and groups who are 
concerned to establish a real peace. It is a brief analysis, 
in scientific fact, of the human tendency toward war and 
it draws heavily, although not exclusively, upon the Third 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, published in 1945 and entitled Human Na- 
ture and Enduring Peace. 

The assumptions on which the peace movement was 
based were wrong. Injustice has not inevitably caused 
war. On the contrary, it is often justice and peace that 
are in definite conflict. “War and peace depend upon 
what people feel they must have, and the ways they feel 
they can best get what they want.” 

Neither do the facts uphold the assumption that human 
nature is inherently warlike. Study of primitive peoples 
indicates that warlikeness is built into human nature by 
external conditioning. And further, history belies the 
idea that human nature cannot be changed. The character 
of peoples does change. The early “Scandinavians 
(Norsemen) were the most cruel, treacherous, and war- 
like people in Europe.” Today Norwegians, Danes and 
Swedes “are among the most peaceable people of the 
world.” 

Although economic causes have an important role it is 
not true that wars are made by the “have-not” nations. 
The “hungriest people are not the most warlike” ; witness 
China and India. “Compared with Switzerland, Denmark, 
Peru, or some fifty other nations,’ Germany, Italy and 
Japan were “have” nations. The crucial point was their 
idea of what they should be. It is not the poor but the 
middle class nations that have proved aggressive. Also 
“within any nation it is not the poor who demand war. 
It is the malcontents, those who are psychologically dis- 
turbed within themselves, who are the war-makers. Peo- 
ple are most warlike and aggressive when (1) the social 
and economic relationships of life have been disrupted so 
that people feel bewildered, confused, uncertain, and inse- 
cure; and when (2) people are frustrated.” 

For about one hundred years the Germans found fight- 
ing a very effective method of getting things they wanted. 
By it they achieved independence from Napoleon, secured 
territory from Denmark, Austria and France, developed 
internal union, and attained international power and re- 
spect. When the method miscarried and brought defeat, 
weakness, humiliation, and the privation of the inflation 
they were shocked. “Policies and behaviors that before 
had brought rich rewards now brought punishment.” The 
result was a sense of frustration. But it should be noted, 
Mr. Duvall warns, that “frustration arises not out of our 
needs but out of our demands.” When those demands 
depend for their satisfaction on despoiling and repressing 
others the sense of frustration “almost certainly’ breeds 
war. 

It follows that peace will be furthered by the reduction 
of serious frustration. Careful studies and tests are 
needed to discover the effective methods of changing atti- 
tudes, both individual and national. Education is the 
main instrument but it must be based on understanding. 
The tolerance and freedom which we so often hear 
stressed are not the core of creative democracy. They 
are essential, but secondary and derivative. “The core is 
common purposes.” 

To understand the psychological essentials of peace we 
must attain “an understanding of the ways in which the 
total personality becomes organized, its drives and its 
needs, and, specifically, how these are related to the will 
to war and the will to peace. 
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